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TO 
THE “WILD IRISH.” 


On rue Srpeecu or Mr. O'Con- 
NELL, AND ON THAT oF SiR 
F. Burpsrr. 


Kensington, 2d March 1825. 
“ Witp Irisn,” 


On the 26th instant, Mr. O‘Cox- 
NELL, at a General Meeting of the 
Catholics, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, the Duke of Norfolk in 
the Chair, made the Speech, a 
report of which (the fullest I can 
find in the broad sheet) I publish 
in this Register, and that, too, 
because I am convinced, that it 
will give my readers more plea- 
sure than any thing else that 1 
could possibly put into the space 
that it willoccupy. It has been 
admired beyond any thing of the 
kind, of which I have any recol- 
lection. My sons, all of whom 
heard it, came home full of praise 
on it, and gave me an animated 
description of the attention with 


—~ 





which it was heard, and of the ime 
pression which it produced. But, 
they are young men, and likely, 
besides, to lend a partial ear. ey 
Since that I have seen several i 
good judges, who were present; et 
and every one has told me (and 
all are Protestants), that it was i 
‘‘ the finest Speech that ever was Ma. | 
heard.” Any report of such a mt 
Speech must be imperfect; but, 
as far as one can judge from a 
report, my opinion coincides with 
that of these gentlemen, one of 
whom, who is well acquainted 
with the private character of Mr. 
O'CénNELL, concluded his eulo« 
gium on him in these words; 
‘* O‘Connext has ali the talent 
“and none of the faults of Surri- 
“ pan,” than which it is hardly 
possible to say more in the praise 
of mortal man. 

What, then, does one of the 
‘‘ wild Irish” come over here and ° 
beat all the Ciceros! And that & 
“wild Irishman” an adherent, — 
too, of the religion taught in the \ << 
‘“‘ dark ages;” and, moreover, » \“& 
educated, I dare say, without — 
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any aid, direct or indirect, from 


the “ intellect” which cometh 
from the North of the Tweed! 
Strange! What: the “ wild 


Irish ” send one of their natives 
to make a speech that puts all the 


big, bluff, bragging, bungling 
bullet-heads to shame! I will 


tell you a secret, ‘ wild Irish,” 





and that is this; that these stam- 
mering, hackering, repeating and 
blundering bullet-headed Ciceros 
will hate you more than ever for 
, : 
that they will forgive ; but this is | 
} 


*9 


iis. There are certain offences 





not oneof them; and, as a friend, | 





I advise you, when you send | 
over another set of “ wild Irish,” | 
not to send tall, straight, hand-| 
some and eloquent ones; but to 
get together, with the beadle’s or 
even with the devil’s assistance, 
as-ill-looking a crew (if that be 
possible) as any that these “ wild 
Irish ” will have seen before they 
get home. 

Betore I proceed further in my 
remarks on the Speeches, men- 
tioned at the head of this Letter, 
let me make a remark on a 

speech, ascribed by the broad 
sheet, to Anpminat Sir Josern 
Yorxe. The broad sheet tells us 
that this gentleman said, during 
one of the late debates, in the 
House of all honses, that “ Ire- 


“land would never be what it 
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itp Irisz.” 


“ought to be UNTIL THE 
‘COUNTRY HAD BEEN 
“TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
“ UNDER WATER.” 
sure, Sin Josera is high autho- 
rity, having a late Lord Lieute- 


To be 


nant for one brother, having ano- 
ther brother who has a large 
sinecure, having a son, of about 


twenty-five years old, a post-cap~- 
tain in the navy, and having had 
two nephews (sons of that late 
Lord Lieutenant) to whom was 
eranted the reversion of the fat 
Trish sinecure (of about eleven 
thousand pounds a year) held by 
the late Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
and of which one cf those nephews 


would now have had the emolu- 


| ments, had it not pleased God, 


that both should cease to exist. 
Therefore Sir Josepu is, with- 
out doubt, high authority; but, 
he (if he really did say that which 
the broad sheet imputes to him) 
certainly overlooked the very 
plain fact, that if all the “ wild 
Irish,” were drowned, there could 
be no sinecure of eleven thousand 
pounds a year, for the son of the 
Eart of Harpwicxe. To be 
sure, those sons being dead, it 
may be all as one to them, and to 
their relations, whether the “ wild 
Irish ” be, or be not, twenty-four 
hours under water ; but, “it is not 
all as one to others, who- want 
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sinecures ; and, if there were none 
of these things in [reland, there 
would be a harder press upon the 
‘sinecures here. 

But, tall “ wild Irish,” there 
is another ground of hope that you 
will not be put under water for 
twenty-four hours; and that is, 
that Sir Josern Yorxr’s opinions 
are not always confirmed hy events. 
In a debate, in this same House 
of all houses, on the first of June, 
1814, just when we were all cock- 
ahoop upon the ousting of Na- 
poleon, Sir Josern (agreeably 
to the report in the Old Times 
newspaper), speaking on the sub- 
ject of the force of the navy (he 
being then aLord of the Admiralty) 
said: ‘That, although one great 
“ enemy of this country had been 
“ deposed, there was another 
‘“‘ gentleman, whose deposition was 
“ also necessary to our interests ; 
*he meant Mr. PRESIDENT 
“ MADISON, and, with A 
“VIEW TO THAT DEPOSI- 
“TION, a considerable naval 
‘+ force must be kept up ” 

Now, my wild friends, you know 
how that matter ended ; you know 
that Mapison, so far from being 
“DEPOSED” ‘by Sir Josern 
and his colleagues and. their Blue 
and Buff, remained in office till 

the end of his then ‘term, -was 
then re-elected, and that he did 
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most unmercifully BEAT the de- 
posing Blue and Buff, made the 
war cost this cockahoop counh- 
try seventy millions of money, 
which make a part of our PRE- 
SENT DEBT, and saw the de- 
posers, at last, sign a peace with 
him, in which they wholly sunk 
the great point on which they had 
gone to war, and by which they 
actually gave up every point con- 
tained in a sine qua non that they 
had laid down! Now, Sir Jo- 
sepu might not have made that 
speech: it might, for aught I 
know, have been fabricated by 
the Orv Times newspaper ; buf, 
the effect was the same, whether 
spoken or not, and I have no he- 
sitation to say, that that speech, 
short as it was, cost the cocka- 
hoop country many millions of 
money. And, it is by no means 
improbable, that the “ under 
water” may, first or last, do the 
same, whether it were actually 
delivered or not. 


To return to the ‘Speech of 
Mr. O'Conner: it lasted nearly 

four hours without a single stam- 

mer (so much in Vogue in another 

place), and without a single mark 

of impatience in any part of the 
audience, who, at the close of the: 
speech, rose up and gave three’ 
cheers with waving of hats! And, 
mind, the greater part of that au- 
T2 
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dience were Protestants! Mr.|showed me apart of the speech 
O’Conneit is now, the news-|that he had translated, and, as 
papers tell us, a Liveryman of he wanted Mr. O’ConneEtt to 
London. Let the foes of the Ca- | look over the report, in order that 
tholics now, then, call a COM- his translation might be as perfect 
MON HALL ifthey dare! Those as possible, he applied to me to 
who say, that the people of Eng- write to Mr. O’Coxnexx for this 
land are against you, have, here, purpose. I did this ; and, I dare 
the full means of putting theiras- say, though I have not seen 
sertion to the fest. Let them put the gentleman since, that it had 
it to that test. They dare not: the desired effect. But mind, 
they know that their assertion is the thought of making _ this 
false. They know, that nine-, translation originated with the 
tenths of the Protestants of Eng- ‘translator himself; the printing 
land are for you. But, let them, and publishing are to be wholly 
then, calla COMMON HALL. at his own expense and risk ; and, 
* Wild Irish,” what think | in short, it is a thing arising solely 
you of Mr. O’Conne .v’s speech out of his own admiration of the 
being translated, and published Speech, and of his opinion, that 
in French? The translation is it will se/l well, in Fratce and 
neatly finished, and it will be also in England. Now, observe, 
published next week at No. 183, this is an honour never done fo a 
Fleet-street, anda part ofa large | speech of the big house! Never. 
edition will be sent to Paris. | There were, indeed, French trans- 
“Oh!” the Boroughmongers will| lations of two or three of Pitt's 
say, ‘‘ this comes out of the Ca- | speeches in good “ anti-jacobin ” 
** tholic Rent, and Cobbett is at | times ; but, they were Treasury 
“the bottom of it; so that this | affairs. They were works of the 
*‘ says nothing in behalf of the: THING. Never before did a 
= speech.” No, you insolent, | foreigner think of such a thing as 
bloated beasts; it does not come | that of making and of publishing, ’ 
out of the Rent, nor is Cobbett at|on his own private account, a 
the Sottom of it. J, like Mr.| translation of a speech delivered ' 
O'Conneut, despise hugger-|in England. 1 am not at all sur-- 
wan gh gt agin 3 prised that this should now be 
French gentleman came rh oo : - 7m jor aa 
me, | countries! Every foreign govern-'’ 
i 
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ment must be interested in its 
It will work good in 
many ways; but, in no way so 


contents. 


powerfully and effectually as in 
this. 

To turn from this Speech to 
the cold, spiritless, compromising, 
silly, and, at the same time, shuf- 
fling, parcel of words, which the 
Morning Chronicle has put forth, 
under the title of ‘* Speech of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Baronet,” made 
in the House of all Houses on the 
Ist instant; to turn from Mr. 
O‘Conne vu’s frank, honest, heart- 
moving appeal, to the last-men- 
tioned rubbishy parcel of words, 
is like being drenched with small 
beer from the tap-tub, while the 
whole frame is glowing with the 
I have 
no room, at present, for particular 
remarks on this small beer affair ; 
for, it would be a shame indeed to 
suffer it to cause the exclusion of 
one single drop of the Cham- 
pagne; but, i my next, I will 
endeavour to do JUSTICE to 
the small beer; and will, at the 
same time, give a summary view 
of what has been -done in the 
House of Houses; I will say what 
I expect to see done; I will give 
you as full a view as I dare of the 
present feelings and workings of 
the THING with regard to you; 
and will explain to you, ‘as fully 


effects of Champagne. 





as I dare, the ¢ricks, that your 
enemies are using, and will use, 
to defeat all your views. To this 
{ will add, if I shall find room, 
my advice as touching your fu- 
ture conduct. And, in the mean- 
while, I am your faithful friend, 

Wn. COBBETT. 





SPEECH OF Mr. O‘CONNELL, 


At the Freemasons’ Tavern, February 
26, 1825. 


The question upon the petition 
being put, 


Mr. O‘ConneLL rose, and was 
greeted with the warmest applause. 
He spoke to the following etlect :— 
“May I ask the favour of gentle- 
men to be seated. I promise them 
that they shall all hear me, and I 
much fear that I[ shall trespass so 
long on their patience as to reqtire 
their indulgence.—(All that could 
find accommodation being now seat- 
ed, Mr. O*Connell ape 
have promised, my Lord Duke, to 
speak at some length, and that is a 
promise which I have never known 
a public speaker violate.—(A laugh.) 
It has happened that those who 
have risen to say a few words made 
speeches of hours’ length, but he who 
promises to bestow his tediousness 


on an assembly is never fouhd to’ 


break his engagement.—(A laugh.) 
I did not come to this ne eit 
not say willingly nor idly—I left m 


my profession, and it is that which 


in whose fate my interests, and in 
many of whose fortunes my better 
feelings were deeply engaged. Ihave 
made (I do not t of it) a consi+ 


hetée. I wanted to be heard by Enge' 
lish justice. I preferred my humble 





home, and it isa happy home—I left ’ 


engages me much—I left my clients, ° 


derable pecuniary sacrifice : come 
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— +Le ad seglidinety Let me. how- 
From the vear—I b- 
cin far after the Detuze— a lanzh’ 
—from the vear 1172, when the first 
invasion took place in Ireland, down 
9 the Reformation, the Irish inha- 
bitants repeatedly petitioned to be 
admitted to am equality of ~~ 
and to have the benefit of Engi 
law. They were repeatedly iad 
Ww be was it? because the people of | 
Engtand had am usterest in that re- 
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wren at the wil of the Morarch wo 
chanze its rehewn, the Irch peti- 
teaed agzin to heve the benef of 
Enchsh yw. Oh! who knows, 
smonmest the enthusiasts of the ra. 


Thos sects and reremmstons of Chrte 


hans, whch of them con tei that if 


that request had been seceded] m, 
thet if Eecikh lew bod then been 

insh—whe can tell 
that the Prote<:2nt reliewon would 
met bere fumnd as easy am access 
momest the [msh as it dad amongst 


extenc=] to the 


may weep over the resection. al- 
howsh she mar be as fresh as ever 
' Tecest her expermments— Ap. 
rlgse l own it condidix. I em 
MOt serry tt was resected. Mech zs 
Falue Enrissh htertv. there = oo 
mane, jet m be the tade of mr sh- 
very or not, wich [ valve still more 
tor myself, and that ts In mr person 
oreservation of thar futh winch I 
ocerelt behewe, and whach I do 
love and revere the more because ‘J 
<Dow and feel, and protest im the 
presence of Him who measures my 
words amd shall pudce me, that it ts 
TUT] consistent w 2 the mest per- 
fect charity to aif, and the most 
complete equilization-ef avil richts 
m every aze and in every clime — 
Lund applamse. Perhaps there are 
many here, who will hear fer the 
first time. that it was oniy in the 
rear 1612. now 213 vears age, that 
he distinction between Engitsh sab 
ject and Irish enemy were abolished 
tor the first time in Ireland, and 
that it was in that year it became 
any offence at all to kill a mere 
Irishman ; so that if I had lived esg 
years ago, there is not 4. man present 
whe would not be at full hberty, 


fusal? No; it was because there was | without offending any lew of man, 
a party in Ireland whieh would wish | instead of stopping my mouth by 2 


to ennech itself without labour m the! 


gagewez Bill, to swp Iny existence 


spotis of others—to Le wealthy by | srmking me to the earth, because 
means of the services of their helots. | do ademt that I am, in the 
It was that Spartan principle which | of that day, “ a mere Irishman. 


made the re} 


t, con-| was in the year before, rece eel 


jection permanen 
stant, universal. At the peried of} Davis, an English lawyer of emi- 


the Reformation, myLord Duke—at | nence and humanity, went the Mum 
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man for the murder of a person 
styled in the indictment to be Wm. 
Thompson. What did the man in 
the dock plead? He did not deny 
that he had committed the base mur- 
der—he did not deny that he had 
broken in the silence of the night 
into the dwelling of his neighbour— 
he did not deny that his hands were 
red with the blood of assassination ; 
he denied not one, or any, of these 
propositions imputed against him. 
He merely denied that the deceased 
man’s name was Wim. Thompson; 
he pleaded that that was an assumed 
name—that his real name was Ti- 
mothy O‘Hederiscoll—that he was 
merus Hibernicus, from which he de- 
duced the perfectly legitimate con- 
clusion in point of law, per quod, it 
was lawful for him to put him to 
death.—(Laughter.) Did the prose- 
cutor, as we say in law, demur to 
to that plea? No, my Lord Duke, he 
did not; he admitted that the law 
was so, and he took, what we call a 
collateral issue on the fact. He said, 
true it is, the man was named Ti- 
mothy O‘Hederiscoll at his bapusm ; 





but he came into the allegiance of 
our Lord the King: he ceased to be 
merus Hibernicus, he became Hiber- 
nicus domini regis. And what con- 
clusion did he draw from that? “ In- 
asmuch, as you have admitted the 
killing of the man, yet you shall not 
go scot free, as for a mere Irishman; 
but you are liable to a fine of three 
marks.”—{A laugh.) The case went 
to trial. IJtis reported by Sir John 
Davis. Oh! you imagine I am 
aig from my fancy, drawing 


rom my invention: | am talking ot 


a matter of fact; it Is recorded in 
one of the dullest books imaginable 
—a law book. The fact was proved 
at the trial; but Tumothy O*Hederis- 
coll had changed his name to Wim. 
Thompson, and was admitted to the 
allegiance of the King ; and the fel- 
low who cut the throat of the poor 
man did not go scot free, for he was 
sentenced to pay three marks, and 
not to be discharged from prison un- 


tilhe had duly paid the fine !—(A 
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laugh.) That was the state of Ire- 
land up to 1612. A new ingredient 
in the cup of dissention had, in the 
interval, been thrown in. A poison- 
ous ingretlient had been mixed in the 
cup, ardund which all the nation 
should have communicated in peace 
andharmony. Religious distinctions 
had been established ; the distinction 
between Englishmen and Irishmen 
was put an end to by the statute of 
1612, I believe the 6th of James I. 
But religious dissention prevented 
the possibility of union. It only 
prevented it through the medium of 
those who were interested then, as 
they are interested now, in keeping 
up division : for it is the same bane- 
ful influence of private interest which 
still poisons the sacred cup. Those 
who were interested found the other 
ingredient in the cup—religious dise 
sension. But there had intervened 
a period when the Catholic religion 
became once more the dominant one. 
King Henry the Eighth could demo- 
lish the monasteries, and strike down 
the splendid cathedrals, and we who 
live beside their ruins ca see the 
miserable samples of wretched archi- 
tecture (they do not deserve the 
name) which now usurp their places, 
And we are told, forsooth, the men 
who raised these edifices, and whose 
minds seemed warmed into an eleva- 
tion almost participating of the sa- 
cred functions to which these struc- 
tures were dedicated—those men, we 
are told, were savages, uninformed, 
illiterate, and we behold the wise and 
the mighty of modern times building 
near the something which resem- 
bles a pigsty tied to a sentry-box.— 
(Laughter and applause.) Henry 
and Elizabeth made the Protestant 
religion the religion of the English 
portion of the community, But the 
Plunketts, the Prestons, and the 
Esmondes, and many other of the 
English families, adhered with des- 
perate pertinaci! y to the faith of their 
sires; and, although persecution 
reigned around them, and although 
their princely honours were 








struck to the ground, and although 
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their blood (shed in many a struggle) 
was a martyred testimony to the sin- 
cerity of their belief, yet they -perse- 
vered in their ancient religion, until, 
by a revolution in that respect, 
Queen Mary mounted the throne, 
and the persecuted Catholic religion 
obtained the ascendancy in Ireland. 
Presentibus odiis was truly applied to 
the feelings of the men who then be- 
came predominant. For the reign 
of hatred was tresh ; persecution was 
still reeking in her gory garments— 
She was stil stalking around the 
land ;—and what was the conduct of 
the Irish Catholics at that period? 
Did they retaliate persecution for 
persecution? Did they take up the 
sword which had been unsheathed 
against them and plunge it in the 
besom of their Protestant neigh- 
bours?) Oh, I thank my God that I 
am an Irish Catholic; for, though 
the Catholic religion was restored to 
power and splendor, and united to 
the state,—and though armed with 
the means of vengeance—yet there 
was not)a single instance of Pro- 
testant punishment. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) Let any one cousult page 36 
of Sir Henry Parnell’s * Historical 
Account,” and be will find by that 
amiable Protestant Gentleman the 
fact triumphantly stated, and this 
conclusion drawn (which was the 
source of their only consolation in 
after times), that the only religion, 
Protestant or Catholic, which, trom 
a state of fear of persecution, had 
been raised by momentary success 
into power, and that did not reta- 
liate persecution, was that embraced 
by the Irish Catholies,—(Cheers.) 
But the times changed; Elizabeth 
and her courtiers devastated Ireland, 
while she was frugal and thrifty at 
home. The wasteful swords of do- 
mestic war went over that beautiful 
land—ancient English families were 
roscribed. The Fingalls and the 
smonds were too rich to be sub- 
jects—and their English blood was 


no more s than that which 
flowed through the veins of the 
O’Neals of Clisabor. In one pro- 
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miscuous confiscation, these proper- 
ties were consumed. And I would 
not detain you in reciting individual 
instances of the barbarous cruelties, 
where those who surrendered on the 
faith of treaties, met the death of 
felons in the teeth of —— stipu- 
lations. Let us pass over these scenes. 
They dwell upon my mind, not for 
purposes of vengeance,—but to be 
called now and then to my remem- 
brance, that we might all join in one 
universal execration—in one univer- 
sal hatred—(Hear.)—for I will use 
the word of the principle which dic- 
tated such measures. Llowever, the 
force of numbers preserved power, 
property, and government, and a 
more mitigated spirit prevailed’in the 
House of Stuart—the unfortunate 
and often guilty, but perhaps ever- 
condemned House of Stuart. [t ma 
be allowable to drop a tear over their 
virtues ; even in those who execrate 
the arbitrary principles they would 
have introduced into the British 
Constitution, had they not been 
luckily hurled from the throne. The 
Cromwellian usurpation came next 
to aggravate the dissensions by na- 
tional hostility. The sword of the 
Lord and Gideon smote the wild 
Irish —They were hunted to their 
mountain dens by those who drench- 
ed the sacred Word of God in the 
glowing blood of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Desolation spread through 
the land; confiscationsand forfeitures 
followed ; a fortunate restitution gave 
stability to the throne, and took 
away from lawless ambition that im- 
mense prize in the lottery of life, 
which the chances of supreme power 
gave to every man who thought he 
1ad talents to raise himself above his 
fellow-creatures—a prize of which the 
wisdom of succession deprives that 
lawless ambition, which I trust in 
these realms it will ever youn ea a 
do. The restoration was mar 

this :—the Duke of York, afterwards 
James the Second, took 80,000 acres 
of the forfeited property of the Irish 
Catholice—forferted in a war which 
they carried on for his father, as long 
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as he lived, and for his brother as 
seon as the martyred blood of his 
father was spilled on the scaffold. 
He came to the throne, he continued 
holding the property of the Irish 
Catholics. It was the opinion of the 
people of England to reject him ; it 
was the pleasure of the people of 
Ireland that they ought not to reject 
him, for they had fully imbibed those 
mistaken principles of divine and in- 
defeasible right—they did not make 
the distinction which every rational 
mind should draw between hereditary 
right and that claim which was Ca- 
pable of being broken through for 
atrocious crimes against the Consti- 
tution. They had in tact embraced 
the principles of modern legitimacy. 
They rallied round his throne—they 
drew the sword for him, They as- 
sembled their Parliament; Ireland 
was in their power, and the Irish 
Catholics were again triumphant. 
What was their conduct? Did they 
persecute their Protestant brethren— 
did they inflict severities on their per- 
secutors! No. They were the de- 
scendants of those Catholics who 
had been in power before in the 
reign of Mary, and who had, for the 
second time in the history of man- 
kind, enabled this fact to be recorded, 
sv honourable to the Irish Catholics 
—that the second time they were in 
wer, their power was never stained 

y one particle of persecution. (Loud 
cheers.) James the Second fled the 
feld—he left them to fight the con- 
test out. He procured the unnatural 
alliance with France. There was no 
cordialityin thatalliance. The French 
flac, not the Royal standard, floated 
on the walls of Athlone, where Irish 
hearts were its principal barrier, It 
threw coldness over the Irish nation, 
and in the apathy produced by that 
galling insult, the fatal field of Au- 
gbrim was lost by treachery, mixed, 
no doubt, with British valour. Li- 
merick was surrounded—the assail- 
ants advanced twice. Twenty eight 
thousand men in arms were in the 
city, and would have been capable of 
defending it for half a century, until 


congregated Europe might have as- 
sisted the fallen brother ; for ia every 
age the doctrine of indefeasible right 
is dear tokings. However, fair terms 
were offered. William, whose cha- 
racter stood high, offered fair and 
just terms. “ Your King,” he ob- 
served to the Irish, “has left the 
field. He has not stood the battle’s 
brunt—he does not deserve that 
brave men should fight his cause 
whilst he is absent. The Irish list- 
ened to him. They said, “we are 
ready to join with the English ; we 
are ready to give you a title; we are 
ready to become your willing sub- 
jects; all we stipulate for is liberty of 
conscience.”—(Loud cheers.) ‘The 
terms were heard and received, but 
with hesitations. The Eldons, the 
Liverpools, and the Peels of the day 
were in the Cabinet.—(Cheers) ; the 
horror of such worthy persons, at 
the bare mention of such liberty 
of conscience, created a pause, 
but the good sense of William over- 
ruled their petty scruples. The tears 
were shed, the speeches were spoken, 
the public purse was handled, still 
William persevered. He told the 
Irish they should have liberty of 
conscience. That promise was has- 
tened by the certain knowledge that 
the French fleet had doubled Cape 
Clear,and were sailing with a western 
wind fur the mouth of the Shannon. 
The Irish were ignorant of that fact. 
A promise was made by King Wil- 
liami—the offer accepted—terms -of 
a treaty avere to be drawn up—Com- 
missioners were appointed for that 
purpose. The ancestor of that gen- 
Uleman who now so worthily repre- 
sents the city of Limerick, Sir Ste- 
wr Rice, was one of thoseappointed 
»y the Irish. The very moment be- 
fore the: contract was signed, before 
the terms were to, the French . 
fleet arrived and anchored beyond 
Tarbert, with reinforcements of men, 
cavalry,ammiunition, and arms. Some 
of the nore fiery spirits of thelrishat 
that time were for suspending the 
treaty... They exclai 
signed mo treaty ;. 
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terms are not agreed upon ; here is 
a force which will enable us in three 
days to send Kmg William back to 
Dublin.” But what said the general 
army? ‘No; Irish honour is en- 

ed, it cannot be—it is a sacred 
bond.” They sent instantly, and 
with a generous impatience, to tell 
the French Admiral that he might 
return back to his King, for that they 
had chesen theirs. The treaty was 
ratified ; it was signed and sealed— 
public faith was pledged to it; it had 
the solemn sanction of Royal au- 
thority; it remains enrolled in the 
Tower of London, a record of Irish 
fidelity—and, oh, let me not be called 
bigotted or narrow-minded, when I 
am obliged to add, of English shame, 
(Loud applause.) For the treaty 
performed by us is not performed by 
them; and I came here to England, 


a petitioner, to claim the benefit of 


that treaty, and to proclaim, as I do 
now, that itis treachery to violate it, 
and itis crime to continue it.—(Con- 
tinued cheers.) There is a reluc- 
tance even in the faction that governs 
Ireland to plunge suddenly into 
guilt, It was violated in proportion 
as it was safe to violate it. When 
the victories of Marlborough placed 


England upon the pinnacle of 


glory—I believe they called it so 
in those days, as they do at pre- 
sent. (Laughing.) And when it was 
certain that the English Ministry 
were perfectly secure from foreign 
foes, they turned with kindliness— 
(a laugh)—towards Ireland, and in 
the excess of their soft compassion, 
they enacted that code of laws called 
the Penal Code; the emaciating cru- 
elty of which was the theme of many 
a brilliant oration of the Grattan 
over whom we have wept, and the 
character of which Montesqnieu has 
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sacred command of Gop, delivered 
in thunder, which directed the child 
“ to honour its. father and mother,” 
for it rewarded the child the moment 
he daringly violated the. command. 
(Loud applause.) I am an Irish 
agitator. Iddn’t denyit, But letit 
not be imputed to me as a grievous 
crime, that I do taunt England with 
this; that that atrocity was perpe- 
trated under an English Govern, 
ment, I do not dwell onit. Iam 
ready to forget it—I am anxious to 
forgive it—f have fergiven it. I am 
ready to co-operate with England 
against the world—(Cheers), and it 
was that readiness brought me here, 
in the sincerity of my heart, and in 
the conviction of my judgment. But 
Iam not ready to let my countr 
and my religion be insulted, an 
trampled upon by calumnious false 
hoods. AndI am as little ready to 
crouch in timid silence from the as- 
sertion of fact and the publication of 
truth.—(Applause.) Year after year, 
during the reigns of the two first 
Princes of the Llouse of Brunswick, 
new fetters were devised. The Goul- 
burns of that day came freighted.to 
Ireland, where no noxious four. 
footed anitnal thrives, but where the 
poisonous creatures of the two- 
legged species batten and fatten, and. 
enrich themselves—(A laugh and 
cheers)—the Goulburns of that day 
came over with enactment after 
enactment. The reign of the third 
Prince commenced; it opened a 
prospect of more favourable times, 
George the Third—whose memoty is 
and ever will be recorded with grati- 
tude in the minds of the Irish peo-- 
ple, over whose declining years we 
ave wept the sincere tear of grate- 
ful affection, over whose grave we 
would hang with the recollection that 
we would have for a father anda 
friend---George the Third ascended 
the throne, and’ theti, for the first” 
time, the Catholics formed an As-. 
sociation; not by that name, to be 


sure, but--- 


ia whine nh enlace 
lled the Catho- 
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jic Committee. It produced great 
alarm. The false friends of that day 
actually said, “Oh, we are excessively 
anxious for the Catholic cause, but 
for Gon’s sake put down your Com- 
mittee.” And let me here observe 
that in enmity there are three de- 
grees:—the positive, the compara- 
tive, and the superlative. I take 
them thus:—There are your ene- 
mies, which is the positive degree ; 
there are your bitter enemies, the 
comparative ; and there are your false 
friends, the superlative. (Cheers.) 
The Catholics had actually the au- 
dacity to congratulate the Sovereign 
on his accession to the throne—to 
say, “‘ We rejoice that, after more 
than half a century, a native-born 
prince, an Englishman, has ascended 
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by restrictive Bills ; but I will do the 
Pariiament of George the Third the 
justice to recollect, that before they 
struck, they heard. (Hlear.) But let 
me not be supposed to make any 
insinuation of undue or improper 
threatening—I am not here to do it, 
I am the humble suppliant for fa- 
vour,—not the threatener of any 
power or any authority. But whilst 
Amcrica became powerful, and the 
banner of England fell beneath her 
undisciplined Jezions — whilst Bur- 
eoyne surrendered at Saratoga— 
whilst France, Spain, and Ifolland 
had joined them, and the youthful 
chivalry of France, headed by the 
gallant and romantic La Fayette, 
were fighting her battles, and when 
any thing but victory crowned the 





the throne of England. We look,” | 
said the fond Catholics of that day, 
“to English justice—English hu- 


British efforts, then the Catholic 
Committee sat day after day ; their 
sittings became permanent; they 


manity — English generosity.” It | went before the Government, and 


was actually considered a species of 
misprision of treason, and they nar- 
rowly escaped being committed to 
the common prisons of Dublin; and 
it was only through the generous in- 
terference of the youthful Sovereign 


said, Europe is against you in arms, 
America is up; you want allies ;— 
here they are, the Irish people, for 
|you. How was that offer met? It 
han met only by this insulting pro- 
position: ** We cannot relieve you,” 


that the crime was Torgiven of pro- | said the Statesmen of England of 
claiming their loyalty. (A laugh,| that day, ‘ because you refuse to 
and cheers.) England went on—but | take the oath of allegiance.” What 
I enter not into the discussion of | was the first petition of the Catholic 


American rights. Every man now 
rejoices that there are ten millions 
of freemen preserving and improving 
upon the English Constitution at the 
other side of the Auantic. It is a 
resting-place, where the foot stands 
firm, and defies the advances of the 
tyrannical principles of the Holy 
Alliance, laughs at the whiskered 
Pandours and rude Cossacks, and 
the thousands upon thousands of the 
hireling slaves of the Holy Alliance 
monarchy. (Loud cheers) It makes 
it impossible that civil and religious 
liberty should ever perish upon this 
globe, and gives a resting-place, 
where the human mind dwells with 
satisfaction and triumph. The Ame- 
ricans were laughed to scorn. They 
applied to the House of Commons to 
be heard: their claims were resisted 


‘Committee? “ We refuse no Oath 
of Allegiance but that which is 
coupled with épiritua: tenets, which 
we cannot take—we respect oaths. 
Nay, itis the pure virtue of oaths 
that keeps us out of the Constitution. 
We will tell you what oath we will 
not take—we will not take any 
which trenches on our faith and be- 
lief---we will tell you what oath we 
will take---any oath that morally 
certifies our allegiance te our So- 
vereign.” There lived a Bishop in 
Ireland at that day, who resembled 
in virtue him whom I had the grati- 
fication te hear preach a truly Christ- 
ian doctrine, yesterday, the venerable 
Norwich.—(Hear.) That model of 
Christian Prelates, I care not to what 
communion they may belong, Ca- 
tholic or Protestant, showing himself 
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to be the Priest of his Goo, by en-| 
deavouring to diffuse the charity that 
is Divine amongst all men. Such a 
Bishop was the Prelate of Derry. In 
the House of Lords, he declared that 
he was intrusted by the Catholic 
Committee, to say that the Catholics 
were ready to take the Oath of Alle- 
giance. It was denied. It was as- 
serted positively that they would not 
take it. He was taunted and ridi- 
culed. The ribaldry of the back 
benches was poured out in aid of 
those who were put forward to speak 
in the front. Cheers were reiterated 
which, possibly, still ring in some 
ears. He answered, “ I'll put the 
matter to the test, I will net ask civil 
rights four the Catholics, | wil! bring 
in an Act of Parliament merely ena- 
bling them to take the Oath of Al- 
legiance, and giving them nothing 
for taking it.” That was the first 
step which the Catholic Committee 
of thatday made in Catholic Eman- 
cipation. ‘The Act was brought in--- 
nothing was given—no concessions— 
no privileges! Oh, yes, the most 
precious, the opportunity of con- 
founding their calumniators. The 
ancestor of my Noble Friend, Lord 
Killeen, whose father is at the head 
of the [rish nobility and Iriso people 
(a station which the members of his 
family have filled, and will continue 
to fill, with theentire satisfaction of a 
grateful people), that Nobleman, sur- 
rounded, accompanied, and adorned 
by the Catholic nobility of Ireland, 
proceeded to the Court-house of 
Trim, in the county of Westmeath. 
The moment the Act was passed, 
and the Judges of Assize arrived, it 
was a subject of curiosity, thousands 
upon thousands came in to see if 
they would take the oath, if they 
would actually kiss the book. They 
took the oath, all Catholic Ireland 
followed them. That oath they have 
preserved inviolate—that oath they 
will for ever observe—(Cheers.) The 
Catholic Committee thus strength- 
ened, pressed their claims upon Par- 
liament. Our disasters in America 
—the growing power of Europe—the 






































equipment of fleets—A merica on the 
verge of being lost—Ireland might 
then have shaken off the yoke, for it 
was then a yoke. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Parliament passed the 
Act of 1778. Andif England lost 
America, she preserved Ireland. 
That statute was followed by the 
universal union of the Irish people, 
which formed itself into ranks 
of volunteers, and allowed Eng- 
land, in time of war, to dispense 
with the presence of one single so}- 
dier in Ireland.—(Cheers.) The 
passing of that Act, liberated the en- 
tire military force, and from Cape 
Clear to the Giant's Causeway, there 
was not one British soldier, and Ire- 
land was never so strong in her at- 
tachment to England. The conces- 
sion then made, related principally 
to private property. England was in- 
debted to the Catholic Committee. 
The names of the O’Connors, the 
Currys, the Plunketts, and the Pres- 
tons, the names of the men who 
achieved that mighty service, are 
perhaps fading in your memories, 
But the name of the Macdermots, 
who were at the head of the com- 
mercial interests of the Catholics, 
are too deeply engraven in my mind 
ever to be forgotten. Lut they have 
perished from English recollection, 
That Committee was, I will venture 
to assert, the salvation of England. 
It kept the empire together ; it en- 
abled England, accompanied with 
Ireland, to mect that frightful tor- 
rent which the revolutionary lava of 
1729 poured forth, and thus, per- 
haps, has been the means-of protect- 
ing and preserving civilization and 
constitutional liberty for countless 
ages.—(Cheers.) This Committee 
persevered in its efforts. The sta- 
tute of 1778 was followed by that 
of 1782; but I pray you take notice, 
that when this last statute was 
passed, the bigots of that day were 
not to blame—(a laugh)-- for their 
concessions. These concessions were 
as lachrymose and as unyielding as 
those of modern statesmen. ey 
did not make the concessions of 
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1782 till the combined fleets of ybigots of that day yielded to the ho- 


France, Spain, and Holland, for the 
first time in modern history, swept 
the British Channel with a broom 
at. the mast head, and the mighty 
flag of England, for the first ume, 
was shrunk beneath the ray of the 
combined standard, and sought (oh, 
is it credible) for security within 
Eaglish harbours. It was at that 
period the second concession was 
made. And what was the first act 
of Irishmen at that period? It was 
this; they voted at Irish expense 
$2,000 seamen in addition to the 
English complement, and the flag of 
England, again triumphant, blazed, 
and I trust the blaze will never be | 
extinguished until the period when | 
all nations shall be dissolved, and 
man shall cease to have an exist- | 
ence.—(Applause.) The Catholic 
Committee continued its labours ; 
Ireland had asserted rights, respect- | 

















nest exertions of tiie Catholic Con- 
vention, The Catholic people of 
Ireland came together in the coun- 
ties and towns. It was not then il- 
legal to elect representatives. They 
elected representatives for every 
county and town in Ireland, and in 
the year 1792 those delegates met 
together in Dublin. They met to- 
gether, not for any revolutionary 
purpose, but to stay the progress of 
revolution ;—not for a traiterous ob- 


ject, but to stay the oe of trea- 


son. They addressed the Parliament 
—they came to the foot of the 
throne ; their delegates arrived here 
under better auspices than we have 
come, but not with purer intentions. 
They approached the Sovereign upon 
his throne; the strength of the in- 
tellect of his gracious Majesty George 
the Third was then in its vigour ; 
he received the Delegation ; recom- 


ing which I will not trust myself to | mended their claims tu Parliament; 
speak—I need not. ‘The French |the statutes of 1792 and 1793 were 
Revolution commenced its progress | passed; the Revolution scourged 
—Jacobinism reared its hideous | and almost devastated every state of 
head, and 1 do not use the term | Europe; but she has been shut out 
which has been abused in its ap-| from England and Ireland, because 
plication to many good men, but|the Catholic people were easily pur- 
{ use it In its proper signitication— | chased by a portion of their rights ; 
towards those who would subvert | and though they received but an in- 
the Altar that they might reach at }stalment of what was due to them, 
the Throne, and have them both | they gave the full and flowing mea- 
flooded with the blood of human vic- | sure of their young blood to float in 
tims. France had already broken |safety the ark of the British Con- 
into the Netherlands; the spirit, | stitution. — (Loud and _ continued 
not of liberty, but of licentiousness, | cheers.) England wanted us then, 
was abroad. The good sense, the|’tis true. She held out the hand 
firm, sound, manly intellect of Eng- | but half extended; her generosity 
laud was awakened; the naine of | to us was qualified, whilst we repaid 
liberty in England herself was al-| her with the full flowing measure of 
ways dear; rational freedom was | the Lrish heart. She has been saved, 
her birthright and her charter, but|and has triumphed, and it became 
the good sense of her people learnt | the duty of the Catholics to congre- 
to distinguish between the name and | gate in the time of peace—peaceabl 
the thmg, and made her choice be- | and quietly to assemble, and call for 
tween real and substantial liberty,| the remaining instalment of their 
and the maddened ideas and intoxi-| rights. Twenty shillings in the 
cating draughts of revolutionary li-| pound have not yet been paid— 
centiousness.—(Applause.) But how | (Cheers and laughter); treaties are 
did the case stand with respect to| not yet observed, and we tender a 
Ireland, where many a symptom of | perpetual, irresistible alliance at the 
the disease had been exhibited? The | Small price of giving us our OWDs— 
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(Cheers.) But think you that the 
faction was idle during this period ? 
The rebellion that was fomented, as 
I could easily prove, for the purposes 
of bringing about the Union, had 
created, increased, and envenomed 
the differences between religious 
sects in Ireland. There came a dis- 
tinction between Protestant and Pro- 
testant, more marked and defined 
than that between Catholic and 
Protestant; because the distinction 
between Catholic and Protestant 
is that between two different sects 
and persuasions of Christians. But 
between Protestant and Orangeman, 
there was a wall of separation raised, 
that was built with an infernal hand 
on one side, and supported by cha- 
rity on the other. The Protestant 
left the fell Orangeman to prowl on 
his Catholic fellow - subjects, un- 
countenanced by the genuine Pro- 
testant, and disclaimed by him as 
having any participation in his guilt 


‘ —aye, or even in his creed. For 


the Orangeman’s creed is not Chris- 
tianity, as the Protestant’s is ; it par- 
takes of nothing more of religion 
than the rancour that in some minds 
unfortunately attends it; and the 
Orangeman thus constituted, filled 
almost every situation in the State. 
He was to be found in the highest 
offices—the Post-office, the Custom- 
house, the Yeomanry, almost uni- 
versally in the Magistracy, the Bench 
sometimes, the Grand Juries, the 
Petty Juries, the Sheriffs, even down 
to the Court Bailiff. The passport 
of station and promotion was bear- 
ing the Orange flag, and being able 
to communicate the Orange sign. 
What were the consequences? The 
consequence was, that the country 
became disturbed, that those who 
could not obtain justice sought for 
revenge, “Oh! surely I do not jus- 
tify them, when I state this history, 
that those who could not find relief 
from the laws of society, burst the 
bonds of society, and took savage 
vengeance upon their oppressors ! 
Treland became desolate. The only 
intelligence from that unhappy land 
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was conveyed in columns which de- 
tailed outrages upon life and pro- 
erty. The night was illuminated 
y the glare of the haggard, mill, or 
house as it blazed; “the day was 
filled with tales of horror, and a 
servile war threatened. At such a 
eriod as that it was that the Catho- 
lic Association commenced its laj 
bours. Was it not loval, was it not 
just, was it not necessary that some 
men should come furward and inter- 
pose between the people and their 
passion—that some persons should 
come in to inspire them with con- 
fidence in Government, recommend 
patience to the  geaaper 2 and hold 
out a hope to them of better times? 
—/{Loud applause.) Let me not be 
told that I calumniate any persons, 
or that I speak in a voice of censure 
merely, and when I cannot be re- 
plied to. One of the most sacred of 
the duties which I had to perform in 
coming here, was to offer at the bar 
of the House of Commons evidence 
of the guilt of the Orange faction— 
of the robberies and devastations they 
have committed, and of the blood they 
continued daily to shed, until their 
arm was arrested by the shield of the 
Catholic Association. Oh, contrast 
this conduct with ours ! Their Deputy 
Grand Master was at the bar of the 
House—he was sifted, but did he 
show any willingness to disclose 
what the Orange Association was, to 
give its details, to open its prison- 
house? Wecome here with all our 
books and documents ; wecome here 
with every letter and paper; we 
come here for the most unlimited 
explanation at the bar of the [fouse, 
in the tribunal of justice, no matter 
who examined us. The Orangeman 
stood at the bar of the House of 
Commons.—W hat was his conduct ? 
Did he court inquiry? No. He 
claimed a shield of protection for his 
oath.—_(Applause.) No man knows 
what occurs in the House of Com- 
mons: such was the maxim incul- 
cated yor the good pean, St the 
ople ; and yet every body n- 
ed to know something of it. Taking 
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up that maxim, if by any courtesy I 
could get within its walls—tfor it is 
courtesy alone can admit me there, 
though the kindness of my coun- 
trymen would waft me upon its 
breath, if conscience would permit 
me to take the oath which bars its 
threshold. I know nothing of what 
has occurred save from what is re- 
ported in the newspapers, It is re- 
ported that Mr. Peel opposed our 
admission, and taunted its supporters 





by asking, “* Have you heard the op- 
ponents of that measure?” But it 
does not appear, by the newspapers, 
that he was replied to by this state- 
ment, “ that the Orangemen were at 
the bar,” but you yourselves prevented 
us from forcing them to make dis- 
closures.—The majority that cheered 
ou now cheered you then; the ma- 
yority that cheered you with taunts 
of us, cheered you also when we 
had an opportunity of hearing the 
Orangemen, and pressed to hear, but 
you preverted us, and protected the 
Orangemen. The Orangeman did 
right to conceal his secret ; for I am 
ready to prove at the bar of the 








House, or elsewhere, that the pass- 
word with the Orangemen was taken 
from the 68th Psalm, of the Protestant 
edition, which I held in my hand. 
It is in these words, verse 23 :— 
“* That thy foot may be dipped in the 
blood of thine enemies, and the 
tongues of thy dogs may be red 
through the same.” This 1 am ready 
to prove.—(A person cried, ** No.”) 
I am glad that a voice says “* No,” 
Let that person give me an opportu- 
nity of proving it, and I give up 
Catholic Emancipation. Is it not 
proved already! Why was the 
Deputy Grand Master of Orange- 
men silent then? Why was the 
shield of Parliament interposed be- 
tween him and disclosure? Was 
it a matter of merit, or merito- 
rious? It could not be that he was 
innocent, for innocence needs no 
disguise; but it was this—that the 
Orangeman’s foot was ready to be 
wet with the blood of his enemies— 
that the topgue of his dogs was ready 


to be wet with the same—(Loud 
cheers.) Do you think this is mere 
theory?—Oh no! Eighteen months 
—within that short period—I will 
not detain you by drawing general 
pictures of the atrocities by which 
the Orangemen gave practical proofs 
of the realization of that text; I will 
not take you through the disastrous 
history of Ireland, and point out all 
their crimes—a folio volume of the 
Statutes, large as it is, would not 
contain a tithe of them—but will 
take you to Mr. Brownlow’s county 
of Armagh, and limit you to within 
the short space of eighteen months 
before the Catholic Rent commenced ; 
I will state to you three cases, by 
name and date, where the most atro- 
cious Orange murders had been com- 
mitted on the Catholic inhabitants, 
without any other provocation than 
the profession of the faith -of their 
fathers. One of these, whose name 
was James Gormley, the only son 
and only support of an aged mother, 
was shot to death by an armed party 
of Orangemen, for the crime of being 
present at their annual parade, on 
the 12th of July, 1822. A sister was 
with him, and narrowly escaped with 
her life; but is still a maniac. The 
heads of that party were the two 
sons of the Rev. Mr. Smith. The 
murderers were tried, but, as my in- 
formant says, of course acquitted. 
That was one of the cases in which 
the CatholicAssociation procured for 
the people the shadow of a trial, such 
as it is in the Northern counties, 
where theOrangemen are murderers, 
and Jurors, and Sheriffs. The sister 
is a maniac, and think you, that in 
her wild and disordered cries, there 
is not a heart-rending prayer to the 
Deity, that the Gop of Mercy does 
not hear the insane shriek, and that 
the madness that saves her from the 
horrors of reality and reason, is not 
pleading pererseny against the mur- 
derers of her brother—(Applause.) 
There wasno murder from the 12thof 
July, 1822, till the 12th of July, 1823. 
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. ed no guards, no protection, for there 
Was not a hand’ which would not 
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when a person of the name of Mi-{have borne him, not a heart that 


chael Campbell was shot, and the 
party spent the evening in festivity at 
the house of the murderer. The 
blood also remains unrequited 
and unrevenged, for he was killed 
and nobody killed him—that is the 
amount of the fact and of the verdict. 
The next case was, that of Patrick 
Hughes, whe in February or March, 
1823, was returning from a fair, and 
was shot by the Orangemen without 
the slightest pretence. The Orange 
murderer lay behind the hedge. They 
have tried forthis murder, and as my 
informant says, of course acquitted. 
Am I talking of imaginary things? 
This we would have proved at the bar 
of the House of Commons, English- 
men may understand why the justice 
of atrial was refused ; why we were 
condemned «with the expedition of 
Turkish Cadis : we were condemned 
because we would have proved these 
facts, and shown that all these mur- 
ders were committed—how? They 
occurred in the same neighbourhood, 
they were committed by yeomen with 
the King’s arms and ammunition— 
the King! it is not so he would wish 
to treat his Irish subjects. (Applause. ) 
When he stood in no odour of popu- 
larity among you,he came among us. 
Of course he had heard much of the 
licentiousness and wildness of the 
Irish people ; he had heard of their 
disloyalty, their turbulence and pro- 
pensity to crime, and every thing that 
our base press and your base press said 
on the subject, and base it is, and 
continues to be a great evil. He had 
heard that, but did it make any im- 
pees on his generous mind? I 
ope it did, because I like to see him 
standing upon his native bravery (as 
the Monarch of the British Isles 
ought to be brave), I like to see him 
giving the lie to these calumnies, b 
trusting himself alone, and unarmed, 
without the shield of cavalry, infantry, 
or police constable, amidst his [rish 
people, amongst the calumniated 
peasantry of that country. He want-. 





would not have poured its — 
blood before him, the generosity an 

bravery of his conduct were held, as 
they always would be in Ireland, and 
the memory of that day has attached 
the people of that country to him in 
those enthusiastic rivets of affection, 
which will always bind those whose 
generosity is confided in.—( Applause, 
[saw him again—I saw him at his 
departure from Ireland, I had the 
honour and the pleasure to stand 
near him. He beheld on the cliffs, 
as they rose before him, two hundred 
thousand of his Irish subjects. Sol- 
dier or police constable was not 
amongst them, but the politeness, 
the courtesy, I will call it, which 
arises from affection, was amidst 
them, and the assemblage of infants 
was not more playful or more inno- 
cent. Nota breath ruffled the sere- 
nity of the scene, the magical influ- 
ence of attachment held sway, and in 
that turbulent and disordered multi- 
tude, there was displayed the cour- 
tesy of Courts, and a decorum be- 
coming the walls of a palace. I stood, 
it was ny duty, near him, and I saw 
as he beheld the scene, the tear of 
manly sensibility glisten in his eye— 
(applause); and I, who seek no 
place or office (there is none open to 
me, or if there were | would spurn 
it)—I, whose allegiance may be ca- 
lumniated, but which is as true as it 
is sincere, will carry with me to my 
grave the recollection of that tear, 
and if his service requires that that 
grave should open in the space of one 
half hour, here am I a volunteer.— 
(Applause.) . Oh, it is in the reign 
of this King, that this penal law is 
sought to be infixed upon the Irish 
people—it is this which aggravates 
it most to the people of Ireland, 
that the Ministers of George the 
Fourth procure his sanctioh to an 
Act of Parliament which leaves 
their lives and rties so inse- 
cure. The Catholic Association— 
(but I tremble when I think how 
much I have said, and how much [ 
have to ‘say)—our Monarch left his 
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command after him to his people to | Judges deserve praise, I give it them. 
entertain sentiments of mutual affec- |All we told the people was, that if 
tion. That command has been obeyed | you are eager to open the portals of 
by one class of the people—that com- | justice, let an universal subscription, 
mand has been violated by the other. |so small that every man may con- 
I charge the Orange faction with its'tribute to it, but so general as'to 
violation, and I came to the bar of | makea fund equal to your protection, 


the House of Commons to prove 
mycase. I boast of the perfect sin- 
cerity with which the Catholics ob- 
served it. I did not come here to 
rove that they sincerely observed it, 
ecause the most malignant of their 
enemies have not the audacity to ac- 
cuse them of its violation. Eleven 
counties were disturbed; in each of 
them the Insurrection Act was in 
full operation; the army was in- 
creased, in time of peace, to 36,000 
men ; a stipendiary police, upon the 
plan of the gens d'armerie of France, 
at which your ancestors would have 
trembled with indignation, was dis- 
tributed throughout the counties of 
Ireland ; the Insurrection Act made 
it a transportable felony for the 
wretched peasant to spend one mo- 
ment of the weariness of the night 
in looking at the moon and stars; 
with Catholic blood shed by Orange- 
men ; with unrequited blood spilt, 
and murders committed, by the pea- 
santry, as their only mode of being 
rid of oppression, seeking the trans- 
ports as a place of refuge, and look- 
ing at the gacls as a kind of neces- 
Sary transit to death: at that period 
it was that the Catholic Association 
formed itself into existence. I ask 
Englishmen, was it not our duty to 
associate /—(Applause.) Wasit not 


our duty to tell the people, “the law | 


itself is good, and the administration 


be entered into. All we require is 
one farthing a week from your po- 
_verty, one penny a month, one sbil- 
‘ling a year. Oh! give us but this, 


land we will interpose the shield of 


the law between the Orange assassins 
and you. We will make you have a 
filial affection for the laws of the 
land, by making the law, for the first 
time, afford you paternal protection. 
We tell you more—that by means of 
this contribution we shall be able to 
open the doors of both Houses of Par- 
liament—to detail facts to the Eng- 
lish Legislature : we will open those 
doors to you, and even through those 
portals your complaints shall spread 
through the universal English nation, 
who are your enemies, or, rather, are 
not your friends, for no other reason 
in the world than this—that they are 
not acquainted with your sufferings 
and your merits—(cheers) ; who are 
prevented from pouring on the table 
of the House of Commons their uni- 
versal petitions, commanding, as far 
as the people can command im that 
House, that they should do justice 
to the people of Ireland, simply and 
singly because they are unacquainted 
with the state of Ireland, the base- 
ness of the Orange faction, and the 
suffermgs and merits of the Catho- 
lics. We proclaimed this throughout 
the country as the constitution of the 
Catholic Association, We said to 











of it is pure, as dispensed by some 
of the Judges, for I am not flattering | 
enough to say by all.” It may be! 
well for third and fourth rate Bar-| 
risters of my country, who have! 
been wafted into Parliament, to laud | 
the Judges—they may find their 
account init. Oh! for the disinter- 
estedness of senatorialfdignity !-Oh! 
for the majesty of the servants who 
praise their master.—(Loud and tu- 
multuous cheering:) Many of the 








Government, “ The Irish people are 
naturally inclined to allegiance—they 
are naturally inclined to submission 
to the law; it is as old as Sir John 
Davis, that no people are so pleased 
with even justice, even when admi- 
nistered against themselves ; it-i$ so 


‘recorded in Lord Coke.” We pro- 


claimed, that to the Government’ we 
mised tranquillity ; have we not 
our words ?—(Loud cheers.) Is 

not Ireland tranquil ? Does not'trane 
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uillity spread from north to south ; 
rom Cape Clear to the Giant’s 
Causeway ; from the hill of Howth, 
to the extreme of Mr. Martin's de- 
mesnes.—(Loud laughter.) We have 
kept our words, and for this, what is 
our reward? Are we to get no re- 
compence? It may be said—it may 
be said, armlit is true, that we ought 
to be disinterested in this ; I acknow- 
ledge that we were. But there are 
rewards whicli the disinterested may 
receive with honour, and which the 
just ought to bestow; it is the rich 
reward of admitting us into the equal 
participation of the Constitution.— 
x, ne We should be loyal, 
and were so without stipulation ; but- 
is it justice that disappoints the ra- 
tional hope? Have we been reward- 
ed? Your Peels, your Eldons, and 
your Liverpools find fault—with 
what? Why, that the Catholics are 
unananimous. Shocking! the Ca- 
tholics unanimous, say you ?—Why, 
the Irish were always divided be- 
fore —( Laughing.) “ Why, my good 
people of Lreland, it is necessary for 
your good Government that you be 
divided amongst yourselves.” Our 
unamimity raised each particular hair 
upon the wig of the Lord Chancellor 
— it disturbed the domestic cares of 
Lord Liverpvol—it fretted the digni- 
tyof Mr. Peel.—(Continued laugh- 
ing and cheers.) This was a symp- 
tom hitherto unknown in the case of 
Ireland, and accordingly its first ap- 

earance is .met by an Act of Par- 
iament. The-country was tranquil, 
and if it continued so, what further 
excuse would there be for continuing 
the Orange Yeomanry of the North 
inarms? I put it, through this as- 
sembly, to the English people, is 
there any legitimate purpose why the 
Orangemen of the North have the 
King’ arms and the King’s ammuni- 
tion? It is.said the North is tranquil; 
for, on their own showing, the unpro- 
voked — a a is no in- 
terruption to a lity. Why, 
then, should thesystem ant a 
It would not do to. have Ireland: 
tranquil, for the system must cease; 
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to exist, and we have been accord- 
ingly met by penal enactments. But 
upon what grounds are we about to 
be put down? First, they say there 
is an intemperance in our speeches ; 
secondly, that we wished the tithes 
should be taken away from the Pro- 
testant Church, and given to the 
| Catholic Clergy; thirdly, that we 
|were excessively wrong, and that I 
was so in particular (for really I have 
grown to a magnitude that I was 
utterly astonished at, since the grave 
and wise senators spent four long 
nights debating on the merits of one 
Popish agitator) in using certain 
words in the Address. ‘They say 
that the word “ hatred” was intro- 
duced improperly. They made one 
or two allegations more, that we in- 
terfered with the administration. of 
justice, and above all, they accused 
us of the Catholic Rent. Sufter me 
very rapidly to go through these al- 
legations. Intemperance of speech! 
was there ever yet so absurd and ri- 
diculaus a ground of legislation? 
Are we amongst schoolboys or old 


both sexes, and we are amon 
them.—(Laughing.) Is: it the in- 
fancy of legislation or its dot 
when you taik of intemperance of 
discourse being a ground for a new 
law? And observe that the law is 
sufficiently strong to punish any in- 
temperance of speech. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who is in the other world 


saying of Lord Hardwicke, “ that 
he was a sheepfeeder,” and publish+ 
ing of Lord Redesdale that “ he was 
a stout-built special pleader,’”’ were 
libellous.—{ Laughing.) I only give 
you that as a specimen of that ad« 
mirable science, our law. Intems+ 
perance then of speech had its ade- 
quate remedy; and accordingly hav- 
‘ing had the misfortune once to s 

of the great: principle of the Revolu- 
tinct that which is the charter of 
George the Fourth to the threne; 


for without it I should go i 
through the dominions of seninie 





or Savoy: for <2 King of 
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women? for old women there are of 


(poor dear man!) decided that the » 
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these realms—fur daring to assert, {thing as they were, we would have 


‘‘ that a period may arrive when 


| given them a solidity, by perfectly 


oppression would exceed the measure | refuting them. ‘The next was a 
of legitimate patience and endur-| charge for designing to take away 


anee;” a principle which I proudly | 
ceclare before Englishmen—(Loud 
applause)—for asserting that, I was. 
dragged before a tribunal which they 
supposed would be all Orange, which 
was, certainly, and oh, my heart re- | 
joices at it! all Protestants, and my 
fellow countrymen—the Irish Pro- | 
testants, who composed the Parlia- 
ment that passed the Acts of 1782) 
and 1793, respected their oaths ane | 
their judgment, and, | thank them 
affectionately for it, scouted the ridi- 
culous accusation. What does that 
prove’ This: that if worse had been 
said, it would have been prosecuted ; 
it proves that a perpetual vigilance, 
an eternal readiness to prosecute, 
and that, if a more decent pretext | 
(and was that a decent pretext!) had | 
been offered for prosecution, it would | 
have been gladly embraced. Our 
affairs were conducted above board. | 
We admitted and accommodated the | 
spies of our prosecutors, knowing | 
them to be wish. I would have pro- 
duced these very spies at the bar of 
the House, to show that there was | 
no concealment. What has been 
done notwithstanding this? In Eng- 
land, in this enlightened, generous, 
and just country (for L admire your | 


greatness, justice, and generosity). | 


we have been refused a hearing, and | 


convicted of crime, upon allegations | 
that were too futile or too false to be 


the tithes and Church rates, and 
give them to our own Clergy. Iam 
ready to give up emancipation, and 
return to the horrors of the Penal 
Code, if any one of us evo: said or 
thought of such a thing. I am ready 


'to do more. There is not a Pro- 


testant in Ireland, there is not even 
an Orangeman, the “ vilest of the 
vile,” that I am not ready to go in 
with, with more zeal than he can 
have to resist nuw, and for ever, any 
such project as endowing the Catho- 
lic Clergy of Ireland with uthes.— 


|(Cheers.) Try our sincerity—eman- 
‘cipate us—make it a condition of 


Emancipation, that the moment our 
Catholic Clergyman receives one 
portion and fragment of uthes, that 
instant the Emancipation Bill shall 
be repealed, aud mude void ipso facto, 


Iconsent. Allow me now to speak 


to you of the Address to the people. 
It was prepared by me ; if there was 
any thing bad in it, it might be a 
goud reasun for suppressing me, but 


a very poor one for suppressing the 


Association. Let thein emancipate 
the Catholics, and make a special 
exception in my disfavour. I heartily 


/consent. When they canvass the sin- 


cerity of the Address why do they not 
avow its object? Has any man who 
has spoken of it with sickly affectation 
and maudlin sentiment—have any of 
thuse romance-makers—(a laugh), 


attempted to be adduced, even be-| denied that its object was sincerely 
fore an Orange tribunal—even with | to procure peace and quiet? It pro- 


the aid of the Orange Sherifis of 
Dublin, and the Orange Aldermen 
and Mayor of the town? What im- 
pression does it leave upon our 
minds? Ridiculous as it was, not 
one particle of it was true. There 
was not one assertion made, either 
by the open er superlative enemies, 
published in the newspapers, that 
were not ready by Catholic Peer, 
Merchant, Barrister, to prove at the 
bar to be utterly false. They deserv- 
ed not refutation, yet ential: and no- 








mised tranquillity—who dares deny 


that it was successful? They do not 
dare to say so, if they had I would 
bring a host of Catholic clergymen 
and peasants to the bar—of Catholic 
nobility and gentry to demonstrate 
the falsehood of that denial. But F 
am stronger still, because the ma- 
lignity, ingenuity, and interest of 
our enemies have not ventured to 
deny its sincerity and success. Why 
was it successful? because it was 
sincere—because we were sincere, 
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(Applause.) I spoke to men as men 
should be spoken to—I appealed to 
their judgments and reasoned the 

uestion with them, I appealed to 
neta passions successfully. To their 
fears | said, “* England is now power- 
ful—she is strong in an overwhelm- 
ing force, and resistance is madness. 
You can produce nothing but the 
guilt of crime, arming the vengeance 


uf God, incensing the resentment of 


man, and justifying punishinent.” I 
told them that continental Europe 


would pour her myriads in aid of 


England, if Eng'and wanted it, and 
I conjured them, as they feared de- 
struction, to abstain. I held out 
hopes of showing what might occur ; 
and talking to them of English jus- 
tice, and English generosity, I di- 
rected their views to the proper 
channel. But there was also another 
motive too strong to be omi!ted— 
namely, that resentment which op- 
pression always generates. Was | 
to leave out that topic? If I had 
done so, how should I be taunted 
for my insincerity? “ Your argu- 
ment is,” they would say, “ that the 
crimes of the Catholics are not the 
result of natural depravity, or of a 
tendency to guilt, but of that hatred 
created by a sense of wrong.” You 
say that the crimes of Orangemen 
committed upon them palliate such 
areturn, If you were sincere, why 
did not you appeal to that feeling ? 
Why not conjure up that hatred 
also? They would have said to me, 
“You are an Advocate; you have 
addressed many a Jury. Had you ap- 
pealed to it, you could not be accused 
of creating or instigating it, because 
it had pre-existed, and was known 
to be an element in the Irish cha- 
racter; and if you did not. enlist at 
our virtues’ side you were but mock- 
ing us.” They would have said to 
me, “ You are an Advocate, you 
huve addressed many a Jury,” and 
they might flatter me by saying I 
had extorted verdicts from prejudiced 


ones. ‘ What kind of an Advocate. 


are you, that, in speaking to. evi- 
the peace of the country, 
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omit the testimony of the principal 
witness, and cease to comment on 
the principakingredient? But whence 
this fastidiousness? Is it not legiti- 
mate, after all, to hate robbers, op- 
pressors, and murderers!” E could 
yrove at the bar, that the Orange- 
men deserve all these names who do 
not hate the rubber? You certainly 
do not hate the individual ; but when 
you catch him, you hang him for 
half an hour, wnich, perhaps, may 
answer his purpose as wel]—(laugh- 
ing)—but you have that general 
hatred to his crimes which I bear to 
Orangemen. God forbid that Tom, 
or William, or any other individual 
should be the object of my: hatred, 
or of any other feeling than that of 
perfect and unaffected charity. — 
(Cheers.) Will you allow me to 
refer to a passage or two in a book, 
in which hatred is spoken of in the 
lady-like terms which the House of 
Commons delight to speak, but in 
the language of poetry—at least of 
rhyme. In the 26th Psalm by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, is this passage— 


I much abhor the wicked sort, their deeds 1 do 
despise, 

I — once to them resort that hurtful things 

evise. 

O shut not up my soul with them, in sin that 
take their fill, 

Nor put my life among those men that seek 
much blood to spill. 

For in their hands much mischief is, their lives 
therewith abound, 


And nothiog else in their right hand bat bribes 
are to be found. 
That is a holy hatred that never got 
amongst some of tke speculators of 
the Llouse of Commons, I can con- 
ceive their being astonished at hate 
being generated against a person 
who bas bibles to give—(Laughing); 
I can understand that very well; but 
in the 139th Psalm, verses xxi and 
xxii you'll find—* Do not I hate 


am not I grieved with those that 
rise up against thee? Yea, I hate 
them with a perfect hatred, even 
as though they were mine ene- 
mies.” What! if even the language 
of inspiration be thus strong in ex- 
pressions of hatred, what becomes of 
the affectation that would riot em- 
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them, O Lord, that hate thee? and . 
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ploy it, not for mischievous, but for 
useful purposes, in a country long the 
object of hate? Oh, what a sove- 
reign contempt I have for those men 
who are thus horrified and trembling 
at the mention of hatred ; who coun- 
tenance practical oppression with the 
utmost flippancy; who would tarn- 
ish Christianity by their sickly affec- 
tation and maudlin sentiments; who 
respect words, but whose deeds are 
atrocious, and who would put down 
the Catholic Association because it 
has stopped the effusion of Catholic 
blood, procured peace and tranquil- 
lity in the land, and thus struck 
from them the only excuse which 
they could have for continuing the 
reign of faction, or the dominion of 
religious persecution? I have al. 
ready discussed the question of the 
Catholic Rent. It had been said, 
that it was not voluntary. We have 
Seen it asserted in the newspapers, 
that there were two books—one in 
which subseribers’ names were in- 
serted which was called the “ Red 
Book,” a familiar appellation with 
men in that House—(a laugh)—the 
other the “ Black Book;” and I] 
presume there is some such thing 
under the Minister's table, which is 
drawn out occasionally, and in which 
the names of many an illustrious 
Whig is to be found enrolled. It 
was stated that in this Black Book 
the names of rejected candidates 
were introduced. But is it not scan- 
dalous that we should be crushed by 
assertions—by these barefaced false- 
hoods? They art as false as God ‘is 
true! It: is an utter, scandalous, 
Shameless, cruel falsehood! Here 
we are at the bar ready to prove its 
falsity. Who invented it? I call 
on the man from whose lips it is said 
to have issued, to do either of two 
things—to deny the truth of the re- 
port in the newspapers, or go back 
to the miscreant in power, and fix 
the stamp of eternal infamy on those 
who put forward honourable men 
with the assertion of a falsehood. 
There were excellent reasons for re- 
fusing to hear us—but, good God! 
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how can I continue after taking up 
so much of your time! — (Loud 
cheers.) These were the grounds, 
my Lord, on which we were sought 
to be putdown. There was nothing 
illegal in our conduct. There was 
strong negative testimony in our 
favour; that these were pretexts 
upon which they endeavoured to 
suppress the Association ; that even 
falsehood could not carry itself fur- 
ther; that invention could not ima- 
gine any serious accusation against 
us; but on these petty pretences, 
and on this miserable sophistication, 
we are to be put down. I ask of 
English justice this question—-Is it 
not plain that if we had been guilty 
of real crime, if we had asserted any 
thing in itself wrong or illegal, these 
poor and paltry shifts would not 
have been resorted to? When they 
have recourse to them, they admit 
that the rest of our conduct is free 
from blame, and that it furnishes no 
answerable pretence for fair imputa- 
tion. Let it be recollected that any 
thing which has a tendency to a 
breach is criminal in our law—you 
are criminal if you do any’ thing 
which an adverse packed Jury and a 
courtly Judge may think has a ten- 
dency toa breach of the peace. So 
that even dead’ miscreants are safe 
from the attacks of the living, upon 
the principle, that if you speak ill of 
the dead, it is wrong, because it has 
a tendency to make the living rela- 
tions commit a breach of the peace. 
That is law. But nothing of this 
sort—even nothing that could be con- 
strued into having a tendency toa 
breach of the peace, has been as- 
serted to have been done by us; and 
we are put down, because we may 
have a tendency to do something 
that may have a tendency to that 
result.—(A laugh.) Oh, calumni- 
ated Robespierre and your col- 
leagues! wheh you guillotined men 
suspected of being suspicious, how 
many jests of living Ministers—aye, 
and of dead Ministers too, have’ 
broken on the repose of your gravest © 
And now these very Ministers, or 
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their successors, are 
against the universal notion, lest we 

should do something tending to have | 
a tendency to a breach of the peace. 
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legislating | gious liberty, or condemned any man 


either here or elsewhere for a sin- 
cere and conscientious conviction of 
the truth of any persuasion. Iam 


—(A laugh.) There is an additional convinced, if I had uttered an un- 


ground from which, I thank God, I 
cannot be shaken. In the entire 
series of the accusations—in the 
string of charges brought or ima- 
gined against us, thank God, no 
man had the criminal audacity to 
reproach the Catholic Association 
with having uttered one word inju- 
rious to the principle of religious 
liberty, or reflecting on the faith or 
tenets of any other sect or persua- 
sion.—(Great cheering.) I rejoice 
in this with a great joy, that after 
two years of repeated discussions by 
the young and the old, the inexpe- 
rienced and the more mature—all 
speaking before the public, and 
every word noted, nothing could be 
fixed on which would justify a re- 
proach of this kind. They say that 
we courted popularity—the popu- 
Jarity which results from _legiti- 
mate services to the people is surely 
consolatory to man, and is never 
despised by any but those who do 
not deserve it—(Hear.) Oh! we 
were looking fer popularity. What 
an acquittal! ‘This charge shows 
that there did not éxist in our minds 
one single sentiment of bigotry, or 
one that conveyed insult to our Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen. If there 
had, it would have floated to the 
surface and escaped. It .showed 
much more, that the universal peo- 
le whom we addressed, were not to 
e flattered by sentiments of that 
description ; and that popularity was 
not to be bought from the Irish 
peonle by speaking ill of Protestants. 
—(Applause.) There is that proud 
pre-eminence, if I may so call it— 
there is that uninstructed kindliness 
among my countrymen, that, after, 
serving them disinterestedly for 
twenty-one long years, I am tho- 





christian sentiment of that descrip- 
tion, twerty-one years of services 
would not have protected me from 
their just indignation. This is the 
fact. Iam certainly in the firmest 
conviction a Catholic; but I am 
that, first, in principle, because I 
know how it extends its blessed cha- 
rity, and [ thank my God that for 
the third time we have testimony in 
Ireland, that that which occurred in 
the reign of Mary, and in the reign 
of King James, is still the living 
principle of the Irish Catholics—an 
extreme anxiety for their own free- 
dom, for their— 
Happy homes and altars free— 

and a most perfect unaffected readi- 
ness to extend to every other Chris- 
tian the blessings of the same hu- 
mane and charitable dispensation ,— 
(Applause.) Why do you encourage 
me? I cannot trespass on you lon- 
ger by discussing this horrible Bill, 
Though I take up a large book (tak- 
mg up a vol. of the Statutes) I shall 
read but little of it. This Bill isa 
violation of the Constitution—it is a 
continued violation of those rights, 
which my ancestors bought at the 
siege of Limerick, I am not asham- 
ed to say, that within iis walls was 
a regiment raised by an ancestor 
of mine—he shed his blood fighting 
for his legitimate Sovereign in the 
fatal field of Aughim. This. regi- 
ment surrendered, and his cousin- 
german, my immediate ancestor, 
signed the treaty, and I call on the 
British Government, to realize to- 
wards me that treaty which they had 
thus entered into. for valuable con- 
sideration.” (Applause,) Mr. O’Con- 
nell then referred to several Acts re- 
lating to meetings of the, people, and 
said that the policy of those statutes 





roughly convinced, that if I had | hitherto had been to, prevent con- 
ventured to say one single word that | fused tumultuary assemblies. || 

_ infringed, in the slightest degree, | Bill opposed that feeling, for it, 
upon the principle of civil and reli-| the people no choice but to assemble 
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without any previous organization, 
no selection, no principle of unani- 
mity or direction. He then referred 
to the Cenvention Act in Ireland, 
which was passed against the Jaco- 
binical faction and not against the 
Catholics. The Catholics did not 
come within its province and were 
then busily employed im soothing 
the people. Who could say that the 
Catholic Association encouraged 
riot, tumult, and disorder. The of- 
fence was that they put down these 
things; thatthey had made the country 
quiet, and this atrocions Algerine 
Act of Parliament had not the lin- 
uidence to put on record that they 
had any such tendency. He then 
referred to the election of Catholic 


tired to the otium cum dignitate of 
Judge Day, an excellent man in pri- 
vate life, but he would not wish to 
see him longer on the bench of 
Judge Daly, who, from an_ utter 
Barrister, voted himself into a Judge 
by voting for the Union, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the pious 
occupation of distributing Bibles. 
He joined in the decision, saying 
that pretence meant purpose, if not 
in common sense, at least In common 
law. To these were added Osborne, 
who had since gone to account before 
another tribunal, and over whose 
grave he would step lightly. They 
had submitted to this as law; and 
next came the present Act. The 
Legislators bad grown wiser-—they 


delegates in 1811, and the proceed-| declared in this Bill, that no body, 


ings against that body in which he 


however constituted, whether “ for 


spoke of the construction that was|the purpose, or under the pretence 


put by the Court of King’s Bench 


of petitioning Parliament,” &c. 


on the word pretence which was em-| was legal. They left here no equivo- 
ployed in the Act of 1795. The | cation, and showed how right the Ca- 
Bench, he said, was then differently | tholics were in their construction of 
constituted from what it was at pre-|the former Act. Letthem then laud 
sent; and he would praise the exist- | the administration of justice, and he 
ing Judges of that Court from the | would taunt them with their Algerine 
very same motives that led him to! Act. He would show that they them- 
dispraise the power, because the one | selves tound that the former decision 
deserved dispraise, and the other was | was improper. After a, variety of 
arare instance, in which all con-| enactments, the Bill proceeds thus: 


curred in the praise of that tribunal 


But they came before the Court in 
thatday. It was lauded then by the 


interested and hungry barristers 





.|—* And be it further enacted, that 
it shall and may be Jawful to and for 
any Mayor, Sheriff, or Justice of the 


, as| Peace, and they are hereby —. 


the administration was now lauded | tively authorized, empowered and re- 





by senators, not advocates, and by 
advocates who ought not to be sena- 
tors. (A laugh.) It was lauded, then, 
by the mean and mercenary, and he 
hoped more such would laud the 
present administration of justice. 
Joining in that praise himself, he 
would extend the clemency of his 
compassion to those who from inte- 
rested motives lauded it. They ap- 
pealed to common sense and the 
dictionary to explain pretence and 
purpose, and the Court decided that 
pretence and purpose were synony- 
mous, (A laugh.) This was the opi- 
nion of the pious aud godly-given 

ownes, since made a Peer, and re- 





quired, within his and their respective 


jurisdictions, to command all meet- 


ings hereinbefore declared to be un- 
lawful assemblies, immediately to 
disperse; and if any such meeting 
shall not thereupon immediately dis- 
perse, to apprehend all persons so 
offending in that behalf, and to de- 
mand admission into any house, out- 
house, or office, where they shall 
respectively have good reason to be- 
lieve that such unlawful assembly 
shall be, and if refused, to enter by 
force.” My Lord, what species of 
legislation is that in England? said 
Mr. O'Connell, dashing the Bill ¢io- 
lently from him—(Immense Cheer- 
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ing) Let Englishmen know this, 
that though this is now a law only for 
the Irish, yet it is a precious prece- 
dent for the government of future 
Legislatures.—(Cheers.) What, my 
Lord Duke, in the city of Dublin, 
surrounded by my family, talking of 
that which will be the natural subject 
of our conversation, the disqualifica- 
tion under which I labour, returning 
from Court after a fatiguing day, 
where the sanguine temperament of 
my mind, perhaps, has enabled me 
to succeed. over many ebstacles, and 
where, by a conscientious attention to 
the duties of my station, 1 may have 
become master of the facts and the 
law, with all the vanity and self-exul- 
tation which success gives, and then 
pitying myself when i see the third 
and fourth rate companions or follow- 
ers of my course, placed over me, and 
promoted to situations which I can- 
not attain; coming home to my fa- 
mily, and pouring out my heart be- 
fore them, we shall talk, of course, of 
politics and of petitions (they are 
the only things we talk of.) I re- 
press the feeling that would in- 
stigate a thought of a different 
kind, and that would make my 
son, with burning cheek, start for- 
ward and raise his arm as though he 
would seize a sword, I remind him 
of his duty and his God ; and whilst 
we talk thus, and whilst my paternal 
advice sinks on the ear of his affec- 
tion, is the Orange beggarly Magis- 
trate of Dublin to come and rap at 
my door ?—(Great cheers.) Is he to 
invade the sacred privacy of my fa- 
mily ? ls the choice, the disinterested 
choice of my early life, and the com- 
panion of my maturer years, the 
mother of my daughters, my daugh- 
ters themselves, to see the rufhan 
Orangeman bring the badges of his 
dignity to the tea-table, around which 
we are seated, and insult us ’—(I[m- 
mense cheering.) I ask, is it in 
England or in Algiers that these 
things are done? Am I in the meri- 
dian of Constantinople, or in the 
midst of the polished capital of Bri- 
tain? No pretext need be offered, 
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there need be no informer, all that is 
required is, that the Sheriff or Mayor 
has good reason to believe there is 
an unlawful assembly in a certain 
lace. And what redress could I 
ones even though I was entitled in 
law, against a violation committed 
under the sanction of this Act? The 
Jury is summoned by the Sheriff, 
whose title-deed to his office is, that 
he has bound himself by a solemn 
oath not only never to assist in or 
promote the emancipation of his Ca- 
tholic countrymen, but to give that 
Shibboleth of disunion, the Orange 
toast, the triumph of former days, 
the insult of the present. Such a 
Sheriff as this would empannel the 
Jury, whilst Doherty or North, I 
care not which, was praising the ad- 
ministration of justice. Suppose I 
was entitled to damages, where would 
I get tiem ?—(A laugh.) Oh, you 
have a notion here when you hear 
the words Lord Mayor, Alderman, 
&e. that it is with us as in your re- 
spectable city of London, that the 
men who fill these offices are persons 
of wealth, substance, character, and 
humanity, with English feelings and 
commercial prosperity, You sup- 
pose, that because we have the forms, 
we have the thing.—{A laugh.) It 
was only the other day that the Cor- 
poration of Dublin was looking out 
for an Alderman, and the question 
was whom they could get to take the 
office, for it was necessary to pay a 
fine of 400/, to become an Alderman. 
They were obliged to take a worthy 
gentleman, named Hamilton. He 
accepted the office, but took it on 
the condition that he should not 
pay the fine.—(A laugh.) No, 
no. They are made up of discharged 
insolvents, beggarly bankrupts, en- 
joying the glories of eleemosynary 
feasting, flushed with claret, paid for 
out of the city funds; under the 
fumes of Champagne, levied out of 
the tolls exacted from the poverty of 
poor Catholics, some of those may 
Stagger to my house, insult my fa- 
mily, and outrage the feelings of 
my wife and daughters ; and I shall 
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stand quietly by, and a ruffian shall| cation and religion, and the nobility 
village my house and remain in it as| of their minds, higher, I will say, 
lout as he chooses, and I shall bow | than their station, united them in 
to the earth if he is only so good} dutiful allegiance to the British State. 
as not to drag forth the father.—| It was unnecessary for us to work on 
(Cheers.) Englishmen! let it be re-| them. We saw there was a gather- 
peated where it will, I care not, [do| ing storm in Europe—we saw the 
not think existence worth having on | Cossack was mustering again—we 
such conditions —{Great cheering.) | saw that the Austrian was at his 
I will endure it; it isan endurance, | daily exercise—we beheld the im- 
my conscience bids me endure it—j|mense power of the restored Bour- 
my father has endured more. I will| bon, which is of the same religion 
preach that Christianity which is not | with the people of Ireland, ready to 
practised towards us ; IT will tell my| bid against England for the affec- 
children that there is still a good Gop | tions of that people, and to proclaim 
whose providence rules the world,| the universal liberation of the Ca- 
and that there is a generous, noble | tholic population. We saw, even in 
people in England, who, when they | the tranquillity that now pervades 
come to understand the nature and | Europe, or thought we saw, the ap- 
extent of the outrage that is effered | proach of acoming storm; and where 
to us, and see that that which is our | is the Pilot of the State that will 
case may be theirs to-morrow, must | venture to say that a storm is not ap- 
interfere ; for who wiil pity English- | proaching, and that it will not soon 
men in their degradation, when they | reach ourselves?) When is the time 
stood by to see us mocked and tredden |ihat the skilful navigator fits his 
under toot ¢ The noble lord has talked | vessel, arranges his crew, disciplines 
of standing or falling by England. All} his men, and prepares them, a gal- 
{ desire is the opportunity of stand-, lant body, with life, blood, and si- 
ing by England. But standing is , new, for the coming battle? It is 
out of the question—we are trampled the moment of calm and peace. We 
onby those who have thrown us, saw that this was the time to repair 
down.—(Cheers.) Now throw your the vessel of the state; and, there- 
minds back to what I was talking to fore, we threw ourselves forward to 
you of, I think, two hours and a half | bring the Irish people te peace and 
ago.—(A laugh.) Why is this Bul | order—to offer them, at the porch of 
passed in foul and false calumnies, | the temple, the Constitution ; not 
on silly suggestions, sickly affecta- | disfiguring it by their multitude, 
tions, and maudlin sentiments /| but adding to the strength and secu- 
‘These are the grounds for this Alge- | rity of the British Empire, and mak- 
sine Act of Parliament—these are | ing a holy alliance between Catholic 
the only pretences. The men were|and Protestant—between English- 
not detected in any crime—they were | men and Irishmen. Is not. this 
caught unanimous in endeavouring | what every good Englishman should 
to establish the public peace. It is | desire—what every loyal man should 
time to have done, I am not fati-| wish for, Our attempt was strangled 











gued—t{ am accustomed to this em-| in its progress, and we were met by 
ployment; but I have tired you.—j| punishment. Did they tell you 
(Cheers, and crres of “Go on!) 1) that Catholics are unfit for freedom 
will tell you what we want to do—|—that Catholics dislike their Pro- 
we seek not to bind to England the | testant brethren. My friends who 
feathers and diamonds of the State,| preceded me have demonstrated 
the Peers and the men of fortune, | that the Catholic not only can, but 
because these were already bound.|does heartily and aflectionately 
Their fidelity was ever undoubted, | grant an equilization of civil and 








their loyalty always displayed—edu-| religious rights to Protestants.— 
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And the only reason I refer to the 
topic again, is that I might boast 
that the first state after the Reforma- 
tion which granted: toleration to per- 
sons ofa different religion was a Ca- 
tholic state—the Catholic state of 
Maryland — Catholic re ag fol- 
lowed the example—Bavaria did the 
same. And if it has re-echoed back 
to us from Protestant states upon the 
Continent, it only makes the kindly 
feeling increase as it mingles, and 
gives to the stream the pure and sa- 
cred character of Christian charity. 
The stream is created by the united 
kindliness of Catholic and Protestant. 
(Cheers.) Who are the men that 
have framed this Bill? It would, so 
help me Gop, give me consolation 
under its infliction, to be put down by 
men of talent and virtue; but that 
such men as the money making and 
loving Eldon, the domestic Liverpool, 
the gentle. Peel, and the true Mr. 
Canning—that these men should put 
us down, and that Goulburn should 
come to fix his seal upon me—he, 
whose brother was unfit for Botany 
Bay, and we had no vacancy for him 
in Ireland—that these men should 
come upon us and scandalously deal 
out this measure; it presses on my 
heart with a soreness not to be for- 
gotten, I shall return to my coun- 
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try, carrying this additional badge o 
slavery, and my only consolation will 
be to tell my children and friends, 
that. there is yet hope. I have pasted 
up the Hanoverian proclamation in 
my parlour.—I have shown the 
name of George the Fourth. —I 
point out the sentiments of the 
gracious Monarch—the living senti- 
ments of his own noble heart. I say 
of the other things, these acts are the 
acts of his Ministers, It is impossi- 
ble that he and the good people over 
whom he reigns, when they come te 
know and feel the cruelty of these 
proceedings, will'sufferthem tojbe long 
persevered in; and these excessive 
exaggerations of base cruelty and 
perfid y will, by raising up the public 
mind in England, open a day-dawn 
of liberty and peace. The English 
Protestant hands will make that sun 
approach nearer to us, and beneath: 
its benign rays, Catholic and Pro« 
testant, [rishman and Englishman, 
joined by mutual affection, will see 
their countries in united might and 
majesty, and strength, bidding defi. 
ance to the combined world.—(The 
greatest applause and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs followed the ‘con 
clusion of this speech. ‘The audi- 
ence rose from their seats and cheer 
ed with the greatest enthusiasm.) 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing Feb. 19. 


Per Quarter. 





s. d. s. a. 
Wheat .. 66 1) Oats....23 7 
Rye....40 7] Beans... 39 2 
Barley .. 39 2| Peas.... 40 11 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 
Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &ec. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, Feb. 19. 


Qrs. - & a s. ad. 
Wheat 5,663 for 19,711 11 7 Average, 69 7 
Barley 8,222....17,8985 4 deseseeeees 43 6 
Oats.. 11,227....14,687 6 0..........26 
en Pics ese ae fe eee 2 
Beans.. 2,055.... 5,237 0 Giccvnestcue: ¥ 
Pease... 910.... 1,983 19 0...... son oe 


allsorts of Grain this week are tole- 
rably good. There is more life in 
the Wheat trade to-day, and prices 
of the best samples are rather higher. 
Barley cf fine quality maintains 
Monday's terms, but other kinds are 
still dull in sale. 


"9 


Monday's terms are fully supported. 


than of late. 


| 


the close of last week, so as to occa- 
sion a large return of all descriptions 

















to nearly two thirds of the supply 
This morning the fresh supply o 
Wheat, Barley, Beans, and Pease 























Markets. 


Friday, Feb. 25.—The arrivals of 


Beans and Peas 
are unaltered. There has been rather 
a better trade for Oats to-day, and 


There is more doing also in Flour 
Monday, Feb. 28.—The arrivals of 


Corn accumulated greatly towards 


of Grain, in which the quantity of 
Wheat from Northern ports amounts 
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from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, is not 


considerable ; neither are there many 
fresh vessels in with Wheat or Oats 
from the north. Prime parcels of 
Wheat are still scarce, and such being 
eagerly sought after, have made a 
better sale, at full 1s. per quarter 
advance on the terms of last Mon- 
day, but middling and ordinary qua- 
lities are plentiful, and have expe- 
rienced no improvement, 

The best samples of Barley obtain 
more ‘noney than last Monday, but 
all otner sorts are very dull and the 
turn lower. Beans that are dry meet 
sale at last quotations, but damp 
samples are rather cheaper. Pease, 
of both kinds, remain at last week’s 
There is more demand than 
of late for goud dry parcels of Oats, 
which obtain an advance in price, but 
damp and stained qualities still sell 
very heavily. 


prices. 


There is more doing 
in the Flour trade than of late, without, 
however, any improvement in price. 





Price on board Ship as under. 
Flour, per sack ......60s. — 64s. 
—-— Seconds ........56s. — 60s. 
——- North Country ..52s.— 55s. 
Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 

the Port of London, from Feb, 21 
to Feb. 26, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
W heat. . .10,686 | Tares...... 773 
Barley.. 15,952 | Linseed ..2950 
Malt ....13,235 | Rapeseed.. — 





Vats.... 20,216! Brank ....1146 





Beans... 4,255! Mustard .. — 
Flour .. 11,853 | Flax ...... _ 
Rye...... -—-|Hemp .... — 
Peas ....1,926| Seeds .... 53 
F Foreign.—W heat, 1735 ; Barley, 


5866 ; Oats, 700 


; ; Beans, 125 qrs. ; 
Flour, 101 6. : on 
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Total Quantity of Corn returned as 


Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended Feb. 19. 
Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat ..40,340 | Oats ....38,199 
IG acess 298 | Beans.. .. 8,763 
Barley ..42,880 | Peas .... 2,263 





HOPS. 

Maidstone, Feb. 24. — We have 
scarcely a sale now of Hops in the 
course of the week, so that we can 
say nothing about prices. Our 
planters are very busy in digging 
and dressing, and there are many 
complaints froin the wetness of the 
season. 

Worcester, Feb. 23.—On Saturday 
19 pockets of Hops were weighed in 
our market. But little doing in our 
market,and prices remain nominally 
the same. Some very fine samples 
of 1824’s have obtained from 71. 7s. 
to 8/. 10s. 


Monday, Feb. 28. — The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 1,350 
firkins of Butter, and 730 bales of 
Bacon; and from Foreign Ports 
4,608 casks of Butter, 





City, 2d March, 1825. 
BACON 

The unprecedented number of 
failures, (some of considerable mag- 
nitude) has so shaken confidence, 
that those who have credit to buy, 
have not courage to venture; other- 
wise it is probable this article would 
have advanced 10 per cent. beyond 
the present prices.—On board, 55s. to 
56s. Landed, 60s. 








BUTTER. 

Very flat: likely to decline— 
Landed: Carlow, 106s, to 110s.; 
Waterford, Dublin, Limerick, or 
Cork, 103s, to 105s.; Dutch, 120s. 

CHEESE. 


Cheshire, 64s. to 74s.; Derby, 62s. 
to 68s. ; Double Gloster, 60s. to 66s.; 
Single, 60s. to 70s. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Feb. 28. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
s. d. s. d. 


a 44tod5 0O 
Mutton.....4 8—5 6 
Veal .......0 4— + 
ee 56 0—6 6 


Beasts ....2,475 | Sheep ..14,810 
Caives.... 108] Pigs...... 140 


NEWGATE, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


a cs a 


Beef ....... 3 Oto 4 O 
Mutton.....3 4—4 4 
We dix eens 48-—6 8 
Pork.......4 8—7 0 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounils (dead). 


s. d, a 
Beef.......2 8 to 4 
Mutton.,...3 4—4 
Veal.......3 10 —6 
Pork.......4 4—6 


>» -» SP 1 ® 
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Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at lid. by the 
full-priced Bakers, 





POTATOES. 
SPITALFIELDS.—per Ton. 
Ware ......£3 10 to £5 10 


Middlings......2 10 — 3 0 
GOaRsS, cccccecscst OB. — @ G 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 


Borovucu.—per Ton. 


Ware....... £3 10 to £5 10 
Middlings......2 10 — 3 0 
Ss eid cay 40 20— 2 5 





Common Red..4 0 — 4 10 


Markets. 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield, —Hay....60s. to 90s. 
Straw...40s. to 50s. 
Clover.. 80s. to 110. 


Whitechapel.--Hay....66s. to 95s, 
Straw...40s to ‘50s, 
Clover. .80s. to 115s, 


-__— 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 25. 


Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
60} Neweastle.. 29 31s. 0d. to 38s, 6d. 
33 Sunderland 25 30s.0¢.— 405s. 0d. 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuarTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 











Wheat. ; Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. 
| s. tos. d. | s. tos. &} & tos. d.| s. tos. d.j 8. tos. de 
Aylesbury ...--. | 72 800/35 400/25 300/30 480 45 460 
Banbury......-. | 70 760/42 470/24 300/36 520] 0 00 
Basingstoke .... | 56 730 29 480)|21 290/36 506; 09 OO 
Bridport......... | 60 680) 30 400/21 230/44 00; 0 O90 
Chelmsford...... | 62 78 0 | 30 480 | 26 320/30 380/35 480 
Derby.......... | 66 730! 38 500/24 310/46 560; 0 O00 
Dievintsns.0 soo /46 790. 30 470/22 320/38 560!) 0 00 
Dorchester...... | 55 680/37 430,24 290/48 5604 0 OO 
Exeterseeseesees | 4 75.0 36 400) 22 340 144 480|.0 00 
VE wa cecccvsece | 66 720 | 34 480) 22 30.0:| 34 0| 36 400 
Guildford........ | 56 810/34 480/24 310 | 40 is 0 | 10 7 0 
Henley ........ .. | 56 810 > 25 500), 24 310/40 510/42 480 
Horncastle...... 62 660 36 430) 16 280 | 38 48 0 0. 09d 
Hungerford....... | 44 700/98 380/18 280/40 540/) 0 00 
Lewes 20000000. 66 760 36 440/24 270/45 00|40 00 
Newbury ........ | 45 770) 26 470/18 310/34 500/40 440 
Newcastle ...... | 50 640,32 440/19 270/40 440/38 580 
Northamptou.... | 72 760 43 466/21 280! 39 48 0 39 40 0 
Nottingham .... 167 00/46 00/26 00/52 00] 0 00 
Reading ...... -- | 60 840) 32 490) 20 320/36 450/40 500 
Sena tye - rook yt 320/34 520; 0 00 
Srrare oceesooees 67 00 | 37 ciel ae 9° ° ~~ ; +7 
a Widge ....00- | 64 86 0" 36 50 0 | 24 320 | 36 500/42 480 
arminster,..... | 49 720) 28 520/22 300/36 5801 0 
Winchester....... | 66 780 | 34 45 0| 24 290 0 0 tr 
Yarmouth........ } 0 00) 0 00! 0 00] 0 ee 
Dalkeith® ....,, 1.30.37 0 | 28 33:0 s pthen ame 
an te 28 33:0 | 16 210/16 200/15 190 
ves» (27 376/124 3260/15 216116 200/15.190 














* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the boll.—The Scotch boll for Wheaf, . 


Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. 


The boli of 


Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the . 


English quarter. 
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Liverpool, Feb, 22.—Although the importations of Grain were moderate 
during the week past, yet they have exceeded the demand, which was very 
limited. The finer qualities of Wheat and Oats nearly maintained late 
prices, but other descriptions were extremely dull, and offered at a reduc- 
tion of 2d. on the former, and 1d. per bushel on the latter, without effect. 
The arrivals of Wheat and Oats yesterday considerably increased the sup- 
plies for this day’s market, which being very thinly attended, but few sales 
were made, either in these or any other article of the trade, although offered 
at a decline from the prices of this day se’nnight. 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 15th to the 25th Feb. 1825, inclusive. 
—Wheat, 6,307 ; Barley, 1155; Oats, 11,044; Malt, 1,066; and Beans, 
477 quarters. Flour 3,372 sacks, per 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 1,836 packs per 
240 lbs. American Flour, 1,500 barrels. 

Norwich, Feb, 26.—Our market has not been more abundantly supplied 
any time this year than to-day, but the farmers did not seem disposed to 
yield to the prices offered by the merchants; best Red Wheat, 69s. ; bright 
Barley, 46s. ; stained ditto, 30s.; Oats, 20s. to 31s.; Beans, 32s, to 36s.; 
and Peas, 31s. to 55s. per quarter. 

Bristol, Feb. 26.—The supply of Corn is not great at our markets, yet 
equal to the demand. The prices below quoted are nearly correct.—Best 
Wheat from, 8s. 6d. to 8s. 9d.; new ditto, Gs. 6d. to 7s. 9d.; inferior 
ditto, 5s, 6d. to 6s. 3d.; Barley, 3s, to 5s. 74d.; Beans, 4s. to 7s.; Oats, 
2s, 3d. to 3s. 3d.; and Malt, 5s. 6d. to 8s, per bushel, Flour, Seconds, 
30s. to 53s. per bag. 

sirmingham, Feb, 24.—Both this and adjacent markets are very scantily 
supplied with best Wheat; the price has advanced about 3d. per 60 Ibs. 
Barley has sold more freely this week, which, with other articles of the 
trade, fully maintain the recent currency. Really fine Barley comes very 
sparingly to hand, 

Ipswich, Feb. 26.—We had to-day but a short supply of all Grain, and 
prices were higher. Wheat, 1s, to 2s., and Barley, full 1s. per quarter. 

Wisbech, Feb. 26.—Having a short supply of Wheat at market to-day, 
prices may be called from 1s. to 2¢. per quarter higher. In Oats, Barley, 
and Beans, no alteration. 

Boston, Feb. 23.—There was more Corn at Market to-day than for some 
time past. Wheat fully maintains last week's prices, and fine samples are 
much wanted. Oats, being in request for seed, are. rather dearer for such 
as are suitable for that purpose; other qualities are rather lower; more 
particularly such as are heated, for which there is no market. Barley has 
few buyers. 

Wakefield, Feb. 25.—The arrivals of Grain this week are again pretty 
large. The trade has generally assumed more confidence, though from the 
dull state of our Market, Millers have not purchased freely; the sales: of 
Wheat, however, are made at an advance of full ls. per quarter. The stained 
qualities of Barley continued to rule heavy, and only very few sales can be 
made; but brightand tinged samples have sold on rather better terms. 
Oats and Shelling sell full as well as last week, and a fair demand for both 
articles. New Beans are 2s. per quarter lower, . 

Hull, Feb, 25,—Although the supply of Wheat was by no means large 
to-day, still there was more than sufficient for the limited demand. The 
best met slowsale, about 1s. per quarter; and all other descriptions 1s. to 
2s, per quarter below the currency of Tuesday week. Barley sold on much 
the same terms. Oats were a trifle cheaper. Scarcely any old Beans ap- 


samples were offered in vain, at a reduction of 1s. to 2s. per-quarter. 


pear, but there were more new ones-than are wanted for seed, and many” 
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Markets. 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Feb. 26.—There were many droves of good lean 
Scots shown here to-day, but few of which were disposed of till nearly the 
close of the Market, when some few were sold close to 4s. 6d. per stone. 
There was by no means an abundant show of Sheep, which were ready sale 
at something more than 8s. 3d. per stone. Good Hoggetts were much in 
request and sold at high prices, some few reaching 42s. per head :—Fat 
Beet, 8s., and Fat Pork, 7s. 6d. per stone of 14lbs. 

Horncastle, Feb. 26.—Beef, 7s. to 7s. 6d. per stone of 14!bs.; Mutton, 
Gd. to 7d.; Pork, 6d. to 7d.; and Veal, 9d. to 10d. per lb, 

At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was @ great supply of Cattle 
and Sheep; there being many buyers, both sold readily at a little advance 
in price.—Beef, from 5s. 6d. to 6s, 3d. per stone, sinking offal; Mutton, 
6s, Gd, to 7s. 6d. 

Manchester, Feb, 24.—On sale 2035 Sheep at 6d. to 8d.; 453 Cattle at 
5d. to 74d.3 43 Pigs, 2 Lambs, 4 Calves, 54d. to 8}. per lb.—Total 2517. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Countics of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended Feb. 19, 1825. | 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, 


a «& a @ s- ad. 
ee Peet 70 5&....44 5....26 ll 
Essex + Udlduclosusbibene es 69 9....39 4....26 4 
Pde Wes ckbidcocsvcewss 7i 6 4....-4 O:...959 9 
Pb c.cts cokhates axes Se RevscOe ince B.S 
eee ae oe 6... €....05 & 
Cambridgeshire.......... G4 8....37 0....21 4 
Norfoik sone we $l eWeeines 65 7....37 5.7A@1 6 
Lincolnshire ............ G 1..:80 &8..come 3 
WD wedbadcxvacee’ G 1....08 9....— $3 
Durham pkitedeeakveetess 60 2....40 10....25 5 
Northumberland ........ 39 (0....36 10..,.23 1 
PON ©. KSisvce cect 61 2....36 0.. : 22 9 
Westmoreland .......... 63 10....38 0....24 3 
MES 6 o's Etc ddades 65 6....37 7. 24 4 
Cheshire .............0. 66 1....48 7....25 3 
Gloucestershire.......... 66 4....43 2 a, 1 
Somersetshire .......... 67 7....40 3 20 4 
Monmouthshire ........ --68 0....40 11 . 22 10 
Devoushire.............. 65 2....36 8 20 9 
Cornwall. pwd cust bbiwoude GS 1....86 6....8 @ 
Dorsetshire vbivedivtanee 65 3....87 2....23 6 
Hampshire .............. 66 2....87 7....0 0 
North Wales ...... vooee OF 5..,.40 1....20 7 ~~ o> 
South Wales ... ........ 61 10....34 0....19 © 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding 





Priated and Published by C. Cement, No, 183, Fleet-street, 
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